THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    THE    LOIRE
a deadly trap in case of defeat, since no way of retreat
was left open, but it suited perfectly the temperament of
a stolid, highly disciplined army that did not know the
meaning of panic and was always at its best when its back
was against a wall. Someone in the French command
appreciated that fact, for when the English sent out a
challenge to combat the answer was returned, "Withdraw
to your tents for the night, since it is late; but to-morrow,
if God and Our Lady will, we shall see one another
closer." The only new brain amongst the French chief-
tains was that of the girl who had refused a similar
challenge outside Orleans six weeks before; most of the
rest of them, including Clermont of Rouvray fame,
belonged to the breed that had not been able for nearly
a hundred years to see that formation without an irresistible
impulse to butt their heads against it.
The English continued to Meung and began to can-
nonade the bridge, whose defenders Richemont had
luckily reinforced. The French fell back to Beaugency
and advised the garrison that Fastolf had gone off and
deserted them, a conclusion to which Guetin and Gough
had already sprung in error when they saw the English
banners disappearing to the north-west. Shortly before
midnight they offered to capitulate, and the French, with
five thousand of the enemy not far off on their left, were
not disposed to be harsh to the less than five hundred
shut up in the castle. They were allowed to withdraw
with their horses and small personal belongings on con-
dition that they did not fight again for ten days.
Next morning, Saturday, June i8th, the English, after
hearing Mass in the open air, were about to resume
their bombardment of Meung bridge when a messenger
arrived with the news of the surrender of Beaugency.
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